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ABSTRACT e ' ^ ^ > . 

The federal government ' s f inane ial commitment to 
children and youth since the mid-1960 's is examined. Data were 
obtained from U,S, Bureau of Census reports and from relevant 
government agencies. The report focuses on trends in federal 
expenditures for youth, public expenditures for youth in Houston and 
New York City, equity in the di str ibut i"on of f ederai__f_unds for youth, 
and efficiency of deli^jery systems. Since the mid-1960' s, the share 
•of federal spending on youth has risen whiliB their share of the 
•population has fallen; Funding for income , education , nutrition, 
health, housing, child care, employment, recreation, and justice 
ri^aches youth through direct services, services to families, and 
services to the larger population. An examination of ESEA-Title I, 
medicaid. Aid to Families with Dependent Children , food stamps, 
Headstart, vocational education, school lunch, and social security 
programs reveals inequities in services to poor children, however. 
Further, findings from an analysis of all public expenditures for 
youth in Houston and New York City indicate that the role of each 
level of goyernment and the level of expenditures for youth services 
vary dramatically between cities. New York spending two times more 
per youth than Houston, Reasons for the wide variation center on 
lower expenditures per recipient and lower rates of participation, 
(KC) 
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This report suminari zes the findings of a study of four critical areas 
related to public policy towards youth in the United States. First, what 
has been the trend in the national commi tment to youth as reflected in the 
federal budget for services to children and youth? Second, how well does . 
the distribution of federal spending among the states match the variations 
in apparent need for services among children and youth? Third, how does the 
total public sector (federal, state and local) commitmen-t to services for 
children and youth vary among major urban centers? Finally, to what extent 
are variations in total public expenditures for services to children 3-d 
youth due to differences in unit costs of ^service rather than' differences in 
the scope or quality of services. These questions are addressed in the four 
sections that fol low. 
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TRENDS IN FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 

How much does America care about its youth? The question can be an- 
swered in several ways, but a direct reply is provided by the federal bud- 
get. It reveals how much we as a nation spend on youth and the type of aid 
\ we make available to them. Yet, little systematic analysis has been done on 
thi.s subject. Neither the federal budget itself nor the Special Analyses 
prepared by the 0MB treat youth expenditures as a sinqle category. While 
the Congressional Budget office has examined budgetary options in selected 
program areas such as welfare reform and employment that affect youth, it 
has not developed a comprehensive format for monitoring youth expenditures. 
Similarly, the Brookings Institution annual budget review series Setting 
National Priorities has periodically examined selected programs affecting 
youth, but has not sought to review comprehensively expenditures in this 
area. 

An initial effort, to estimate^'a federal youth budg.et can address three 
basic issues: (1) How much of the federal budget is devoted to youth and 
has this changed over th^ period 1964-80? (2) what types of services are 
provided to youth with federal funds and how has this changed over the peri- 
od 1964-80? (3) does. federal assistance reach youth directly, through their 
.families, or through some other mechanism, and has this aspect of yo^^th pol- 
icy changed over the period 1964-80? 

How Much for Youth? 

Defining an expenditure for youth is a difficult and somewhat esoteric 
" task. In fact, a technical paper including an appendix of almost 300 pages 
was prepared in orde- to specify a precise definition. But the results are 
simple and straightforward (see Table 1). In fiscal year 1980, the federal 



TABLE 1 



ry pMulit-ures for Children and Yonth ^^J_Share_of^^ nomostlc OutluyB 

IQGM. 197Q , 1976. and 198Q 
(Dollars in Thousands) 



19611 



1970 



1976 



1980 



M ^ U 17U 7Q2 $ 11 U6.396 $ 28,621,823 $ 45,368 ,898 
lixpuiiditures for children and youth $ il,i/iK/J«i :? iJ-.xx .oju 



Total I'ederul outlays 

Shure for children and youtjj 

Total domestic outlays 

aiiare for children. and youth 



118,583,708 
3.5% 

$ 62,139,553 



196,587,786 
5.7% 

$113,737,238 
9.8'/q 



366,U39,'»02 . 
7.8% 

$271, 457 ,385 
10.5% 



568,933,1123 
8.0^(1 

$H23,B33,M23 
10.7% 



S„.u.oe: calculations based on Office of Management and Budget. ..nistoricel Outlays Function. 
191*8 to 1980." 
See Appendix for details. 



government estimated it spent $45.3 billijDn to provide cash assistance and 
services to persons under 18. This sum represents 8.0 percent of all 
federal outlays and- 10.7 percent of all domestic (total less defense and 
foreign aid) outlays in 1980. Similar estimates for 1954, 1970 and 1975 
indicate-? that expenditures for youth increased more rapidly than the budget 
as a whole; the youth share of the total budget rose from 3 .o percent in ■, 
1964 to 5.7 percent iri' 1970, and to 7.8 percent in 1976. The youth share of 
domestic outlays rose most rapidly (from 6.7 to 9.8 percent) between 1964 
and 1970, and has grown at a less rapid pace since. Between 1970 and 1976, 
the youth shara of domestic expenditures rose only from 9.8 percent to 10.5 
percent, and betwee'n 1976 and 1980 increase^ only modestly to 10.7 percent. 

Ch.anges in the share of the domestic budget devoted to youth cannot be 
related- to changes in their share of the nation's population.. While 
expenditures for youth rose rapidly from 1964 to 1970, their share of the 
population fell slightly from 36.5 to 34 . 1 ^percent. And while the youth 
share of domestic outlays rose modestly during the 1970s, the share of the 
population under 18 fell sharply from 34.1 to just over 28.4 percent in 
1979. Thus, while federal spending for youth is proportionately less than 
their numbers might justify, it is also true that the share of federal 
spending 'devoted to youth has risen while their share of the population has 
fallen. 

E xpenditures for What? 

The $45.3 billion spent for youth in 1980 was unevenly divided among 
ten types of services (see Table 2). Income assistance represented over 



Table 2 



Dial- r Ibu Liort or CxDeadl Lures ° for ,C hlldr.LMi an^q Youth 

— ■■ : lUGit, 1970, 1976 and i'JBO 

(Dollars in thousands) 



by Fuhction 









197U 




1976 




— JOU 




$2 ,877 ,780 


68,9% 


y'l ,OUlJ ,XUu- 


43 a% 


12,106,837 


42.3"^ 


16,105.565 


LduQulion 


r" 1 \ T loo 

593 ,x33 


111 o 




2-5.1 


4,575,866 


16.0 


7, 489.144 


Nutrition 


294,233 


7.0 






4,964,680 


17.3 


8,793,032 


iiuaitli 


217 ,658 


t o 
□ , c 


1 0^0 611 


9 5 


2.582,613 


9.0 


. 3,806,439 


lloubiug 


69,281 


1.7 


199 131 


1.8 


1,033 ,342 


3.6 


2,420,204 


Child Care 


6H,093 


l.fa 


007 UQ7 


2 7 


942,683 


3.2 


1,102,729 


Liii^jJ oyniLJUt 


14,163 




512 ,if62 


H.6 


1 1 Oft 7flfi 


4 2 


2,919,774 


CoiiuuLuiity Uevelopiuent 


nil ceo 


• 0 


661,904 


5.9 


951,227 




2.354.715 


Kucreation 


19,893 


.5 


37,836 


.4 


82,339 


.3 


121. OCi 


Justice; 






12,271 


.1 


184.050 


.6 


254.295 




$11,174,792 


100. 


11,116,396 100. Oii^ 


^ $28,621,823 


100. c% 


$45-,3G8,898 



I'ui'ouutages u»ay not total 100% due to rounding. 



'$16 billion or 35.5%^of all' forids devoted to youth. IvTAle 18 diff|pent 
federal' programs 'provide income for youth, -nearly three- quarters of the 
' "fim^ are spent fjb^ .two program?- -public assistance a'hd social security. 
Social security, the largest single program aiding youth, .provided an 
estimated $7.0 biTLion in cash assistance to the surviving children of 
r deceased,, disabled and retired workers .■" Public assistance provided over 
$M-.9 billion to aid children in poor families,' - 

' ' Approximately' one-third of all expenditures for youth' is. 'accounted 
for b^ education (15 3^/0 and nutrition (,19 services. .The nearly^ j 

'* . ' 

$8.B Uillion in nutrition consists- of five programs with food stamps 

■■ ($4.. a billion) and school lunches ($3.3 b£llio-n) accounting for most of 

the funds.' The" ^7.5 billion in education spending involves 23 different 

programs, but activities under the ESEA account for .-.$3 .<4 billion or over. ^ 

tiS%.-' Four, other edruca1;ion programs involve sp^ndi^ng of at le'ast one-hsiLf 

billion dollars'- aid to federally affected areas., occupational add voca- 

( " ' . • 

°r tionai'educ'ktipn,- eduCatioKal activities under 'the Human Development 

^Sevv±Q(r'^eh^^^S^t)^jvo^m, and specif education for the handicapped. 
About $3.8 Million ov 8.^-% of all spending for youth is devoted to 
'health services. Althoiigh eleven different programs provide health 
" services to youth, madicaid accounts .for' an estima-ted $2.5 billion or 

of the total. Among 'the remaining servige areas, housing, employment 
and comm-anity development each account for between 5.2% and 5.454 of total ' 
youth spending. Child care accounts for approximately 2.^%] and recreation 
- and criminal justice each account for less than 1?4 of the total spending 
for vouth 3ei"/dces. . . - 

/.-.•hile income assistance Splays "a dominant role in -sdejal spending 
'for -youth, this is far lass true in 1930 than in the mid-195a's. 3et-..;een 



1964. and 1970, the share of total spending for youth devoted to .\ncome 
assistance dropped from 69 to 44 percent, by 1976 it decreased further to 
42 percent, and by 1980 had fallen' to only 36 percent. Between 1964 and 
1970, the shift in federal 'spending was due to both relatively slow 

> 

growth in spending for income assistance and especiaIVy rapid increases 
in spending for other services. Among^the ten types of services to youth 
only income 'assistance grew less rapidly than all domestic outlays 
between 1964 and 1970. /VI 1 other services to youth qrew more rapidly 
than total domestic outl ays^ ref lectinq the "Great Society" emphasis on a 
variety of social service programs. Included in this expansion of 
service spending was the ESEA which helped raise the. educational share 
from 14 to 25 percent; the Medicaid program which helped raise the health 
share from 5 to 10 percent; and the growth of youth employment programs 
which rose from less than 1 to nearly 5 percent of all youth spending. 

Between 1970 and 1980, the shifts in the nature of spending for 
youth also were significant, if less dramatic. Education expenditures 
grew far less rapidly (159 percent) than either domestic expenditures 
(273 percent) or total youth expenditures (308 percent). Accordingly, 
the educational share of total spending for youth dropped from 25 to x7 
percent. In contrast, nutrition programs, most notably food stamps, 
increased nearly 12-fold and in. 1980 accounted for a larger share (19 
percent) of the youth budget than education. All of the other services 
■receiveXa relatively modest share of total youth expenditures. However, 
-v'it is worth noting that t^e housing and employment shares of the youth 
budget increased while the^ealth share has steadily fallen since 1970. 



Hov do Services Reach Youth ? 

• ■ ' Federal spending for youth needs to be considered not only 
in terms of ''air.ounts and functions, but also for the way in which 
government seeks to deliver assistance. Youths benefit from 
federal programs in any one of four ways. First, they may be the 
primary *tarset population for services which they receive directly. 
School based educational services or a school lunch program are _ 
examples of "direct services to vouth . Second, the family may 
serv.e^ as the primary mechanism for delivering aid to their children. 
Cash ass-xstance under the AFDC program and food stamp benefits 
to households with children are examples of services to youth as 
part ■'of families . - Third," services .may be provided to a broad 
segment of the ppi^ulation with youth as one subgroup of the bene- 
ficiaries. Occupational training received by unemployed youths 
throu^ programs for all unemployed person-s or medical care 
provided by programs such as medicaid which henefit both poor 
children and adults are examples of services to vouth as part 
of a larger population .. Finally, a small number of ° programs 
benefitting youth do sn in the form of public or quasipublic goods 
which simultaneously benefit both youth and the entire population. 
■ Examples of such services include research and demonstrariort-' pro- • 
iects in the fields of education or social services which both 

iniprove sociery's knowledge in* these fields and provide, some 

• .. * ^ 

service to the particip^^nrs , 



When the youth budget is vie^^ed in terr^ of the way in which services 
are provided, the importance of the family becomes clear. (See Table 3> - 
In 1980 about of all expend^bires for" youth serve their objective 
through • the family. About one-quarter of the youth budget funds services 
that are provided directly to youth, while over one-fifth (213^) of the ^ 
services reach youth, as part of the larger population. 'Otay about of 
the youth bu^et takes the form- of ^public goods . 

^'Jhile'the role of the family "remains .significant , it has decVned 
since-the mid-1950' s. From'l95^ to 1970 the share of the youth budgst 
relying on the f&mily to deliver assistance fell from 58% to At 
the same time, the share of expendi^fes reaching youth throu^ programs ^ 
that" serve a^ broader population rose from 5% to 21% and services provided 
directly to youth as a target population increased from 24-% to 30°/^. The 
significant decline in the role of the family during the "Great Society" 
era was due to the limited growth of earlier programs such as AFDC operat- 
ing largely through the family and the enactment and expansion of new 

programs aimed at poor people of all ages such as medicaid and comminlty 

I. <* 

action. * 

Between 1970 and 1980 the pattern of delivery of youth services remained 
relatively stable. The share of assistance provided through families in- 

~erease^ades-tl5r^Qm^^+7?^-te-S3?f^om~l^^^^ then fall -again -to-- ' 



49% in 19ap, still a sharp contrast to its more than t^>;o-thirds share in 
196L^r The share provided directly to youth has fallen from 30%' to 25% since 
. 1970 while the share provided to youth as part of a lafger^ population fluc- 
tuated somewhat- d-^ing the decade.. The increase in assistance, provided 
through families during the rridl970's was due largely to the -rapid increase 
in income -ainrenance akd food stamp orogra,-ns Woile the declines in other 
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Table 5 
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Distribution of Expenditures for Children and Youth by Service Delivery Type 

1964, 1970, 1976 and 1980 

(Del 1 ars in Thousands) 




irect services to 
xhi Idren and youth 


1964 1970 
S987,394 24% $3,364,837 30% 


1976 
$7,747,052 


27% 


1980 
$11,567,185 


26% 


lervices to . 
chi Idren and youth 
as part of V ami 1 ies 


2,854,483 68 5,234,759 47 


15,126,926 


53 


22., 307, 253 


49 


efvices to children 
and youth as -part 
of larger populations 


247,262 6 2,319,081 21 


5,356,213 


18 


9,699,173 


21 


goods benefiting 
chi Idren and youth 


85,653 2 197,719 2 


591,632 


2 


1,795,287 


4 


otal 


$4,174,792 100% $ll,li6,396 100% 

*> 


$28,621,823 


100% 


$45,368,898 


100% 


— - - - — 


•6 

9 


• 
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areas reflect slower growing outlays under education programs and the social 
welfare legislation first enacted during the Great Society period. 

The rise and fall of different modes of delivering aid to youth is 
related to the changing functional distribution of the youth budget. 
Different functions rely prlTiarily on different types of delivery structures. 
Cash is provided primarily to youth through their families , education is ' 
orovided directly through schools, while medical care is provided primarily 
to ybut±i in conjunction with efforts to reach broader segments of the popu- 
lation. Thus, of the $15.1 billion in income assistance 
provided to youth in 1980 fully 92?^ was provided through families; of 'the 
$7.5 billion in educational services 96% was provided directly to youth; and 
of the $3.8 billion in medical care 83% was provided as part of a larger 
population. Of the major functions only nutrition has been split about 
evenly between families (food stan^JS largely) and direct services through 
school lunches and other programs. Consequently as greater emphasis was 
. given to services over income, the role of the family declined. To the extent 
that educational ser^dlces were increased, the direct delivery was favored; 
while emphasis on health, housing, employment and other social services 
meant that children were served as part of larger populations. 
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EQUITY IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL FUNDS 



A seccrnd aspect of youth policy relates-to the quest'ion: Is federal 
funding for youth services distributed among states in proportion to the 
children who need services? To answer this question, we examined the 
distribution of federal spending for eight selected programs funding youth 
services: ESEA -Title I, Medicaid, Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC), Food Stamps, Head^start, Vocational Education, School Lunch, and 
Social Security Survivors Benefits (OASDI). These eight programs are the 
largest amony the 84 programs identified as funding youth services- In 
fiscal year 1980, each program represented at least $705 million in annual 
spending for youth and the combined expenditures for the eight programs 
accounted for almost 70 percent of the total federal children's budget 
(Table 4). 

Moreover, these eight' programs account for a significant share of fed- 
eral spending in major functional areas. In 1980, funds for OASDI and AFDC 
represented almost 75 percent of all income maintenance expenditures for 
children; the School Lunch an-d Food Stamps programs accounted for more '^th an 
90 percent of expenditures for child nutrition; Medicaid funds for children 
represented nearly two-thirds of federal spending for child health services; 
Headstart accounted for almost 55 percent of all federal expenditures for 
child care and social services; and the two selected education programs re- 
presented more than one-half of federal expenditures for education services 
to youth. 

11 
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Table 4 

Role of Eight Major Programs in Federal Spending for Youth Services 

Fiscal Year 1980 
(dollars in thousands) 



Income Assistance - Subtotal 
Public Assistance - AFDC 
Social Security Survivors Benefits 
Others 

Nutrition r Subtotal 



Food Stamps 
School Lunch 
Others 

Education - Subtotal 
ESEA - Title I 
Vocational Education 
Others 

Health - Subtotal 



Medicaid 
Others 

Employment 

Children & Social Services 
Headstart 
Others 

Judicial Services 

Recreation 



Subtotal 



TOTAL 



Eight Major Programs 
Others 



Amount 


Percent of 
Subtotal 


Percent 
of Total 


ibjiUbjbob. 


iuu . u 


?Q 7 


4,933.519 


30.6 


■ 12.2 


6 968,284 


43.3 


17.2 


4,203,762 


26.1 


10.3 


o , / y J , uoii 


1 nn n 

iUU . u 


c X . 0 


4,755,544 


54.1 


11.7 


3,290,134 


37.4 


8.1 


747,354 


8.5 


1.8 


7,489,144 


100.0 


18.4 


3,409,034 


45.5 


8.4 


754,620 


. 10.1 


1.8 


3,325,490 


44.4 


8.2 


3,806,439 


100.0 


9.4 


2,471,173 


64.9 


6.1 


1 335,265 


35.1 


3.3 


2,919,774 


100.0 


7.2 


1,102,729 


100.0 


2.7 


705,044 


63.9 


1.7 


397,585 


36.1 


1.0 


254,295 


100.0 


0.6 


121,001 


100.0 


0.3 


40,591,979 


100.0 


100.0 


27,287,352 


67.2 


67.2 


13,304,527 


32.8 


32.8 
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It is also important. to note that the eight major programs represent sig- 
nificant portions of the dollars distributed through each major type of funding 
mechanism. Fadaral spending for yoath services, ITks all federal spending, takes 
place through one -of five diffarer.t types of funding mechanisms : 

(1) direct payment programs provide funds through federal operations; 

(2) project grants award funds to project sponsors on the basis of specific 
project applications; 

(3) fixed formula grants provide funds to eligible beneficiaries (usii^ally 
states and localities) on the basis of predetermined formulas applied 
to fixed congressional appropriations; 

(4) . open-ended grants provide funds to eligible recipients on the basis 

predetermined criteria but the amount received is based on the numbers 
eligible, not a fixed appropriation; 

(St' 

(5) all other forms of payment are classified as "others". 

The largest share of the children's budget is distributed through direct 
payment programs (Table 5). This includes income support for children under in- 
surance programs for the beneficiaries of retired, disabled or deceased workers, 
or other special categories of workers such as coal miners and railroad workers. 
Fully 42" percent of the children's budget in 1976 (the latent year for which com- 
plete data could be assembled for this report) was distributed through such direct 
■payment programs. The second largest share of the children's budget is distrib- 
uted through open formula grants. This category includes so-called "categorical" 
programs such as AFDC and Medicaid designed to provide a specific population with 
particular assistance or services. Almost one-third of the children's budget was 
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Table 5 

Eight Major Youth Programs and Funding Mechanisms in the Federal Youth Budget 

Fiscal Year 1976 
(dollars in thousands) 







Amount 


Percent of 


r cr(.cn L 






. Subtotal 


of Total 


Direct Payment - Subtotal 




11,354,474 


100. o' 


41.8 


Social Security Survivors 


Benefits- 


OASDI 5,230,158 


54.9 


• 23.0 


Food Stamps 




2,969,907 


26.2 


10.9 


Others 




2,154,409 


18.9 


7.9 


Fnrmiil;^ Hi <; t ri but i 00 . ODen-ended Funds 


8,594,648 


100.0 , 


32.0 


Public Assistance - AFDC 




4.921,131 


56.6 


18.1 


School Lunch 




1,451,115 


16.7 


5.3 


Medicaid 




1,303,409 


15.0 


4.8 


Others 




1,018,992 


11.7 


3.8 


Formula Distribution, Fixed 


Funds 


'3,389,231 


100.0 


12.5 


. ESEA - Title ,1 




l,939,4oi 


J 1 .C- 


7 1 


Vocational Education 




•422,629 


12.5 


1.6 


Others 




1,027,121 


30.3 


3.8 


Project Funding 




2,891,814 


100.0 


10.7 


Headstart 




415,055 


14.4 


1.5 


Others 




2,476,759 


85.5. 


9„1 


Others 




796,820 


100.0 


2.._8 


TOTAL 




, 27,125,987 


100.0 


• 100.0 


Eight Major Programs 




19,552,885 


72.4 


72.4 


Others 




7,474,101 


27.5 


27.6 
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distributed through this type of fundiag machanism in 1975. Approximately 12 
percent of the children's budget was distributed through fixed formula grant 
, programs such as ESEA - Title I and. Vocational Education in 1976. Project grants, 
generally used to support narrowly defined programs for a limited purpose or pop- 
ulation group, accounted for 11 percent .of the children's budget. 'A large number 
of education programs in the children's budget fall into this category, as do 
many child health programs. The "other" funding category represents only 3 per-' 
cent of the youth budget and consists of funding which wholly supports federal 
agency activities such as those of the National Park Services and the Smithson- 
ian Institution. 

Among the eight major youth programs, two provide funds to children through 
direct payment mechanisms: ' OASPI and Food Stamps. ■ 

The over $9.2 billion dollars distributed through these programs in 1976 account- 
ed for approximately 8l' percent of all direct payments in the youth budget. Pay- , 
ments to children as beneficiaries of Social Security represented nearly 55 per- 
cent of this amount, while the children's share of Food Stamps dollars accounted 
for another 25 percent. The three programs which provide support for children 
•through open formula grants - AFDC. Medicaid, and School Lunch — represented . ' 
almost 90 percent of all funds provided to children through this mechanism. Funds 
for the federal share of AFDC accounted for 57 percent of all open formula expend-- 
itures. while funds for Medicaid and School Lunch accounted for roughly equal 
shares of the remaining funds - 15.7 percent and 15.0 percept, respectively. Of 
the other programs, two — Title I of ESEA and Vocation.il Education -- are dis- 
tributed through fixed formula grant programs, while Headstart is funded through 
project grants. Funds for ESEA represented more than one-half--- 57 percent of feder- 
al dollars for children provided through fixed formula grant programs; the Head- 
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start program accounts for about U percent of project grant funds for youth 
services. 

In sum, the eight major programs selected for analysis com- 
prise a useful basis for an inquiry into equity in the distribution of federal 
spending for youth. These eight programs represent' over two-thirds of all fed- 
eral spending for youth; they compri se- major shares of funding in each of th^ 
principal functional areas for which the federal government supports youth serv- 
ices; and they are representative of the principal funding mechanisms through 
which the federal government distributes its domestic dollars. 

Demographics: A Basis for Defining Equity ' , 

Pending release of the detailed reports from the 1980 census, the most com- 
prehensive demographic data source is che 1976 Survey of Income and Education. 
In that year, the 64,619,000 persons under 18 represented slightly less than one- . 
third (31.5 percent) of the United States' population. Like the general 

population, children were not evenly divided amonr. the fifty states. More than ^ 
one-half of all children lived in ten states: California, New York, Texas, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Florida, New Jersey,afid Massachusetts. The ' 
largest number of children, 6.2 million or almost 10 percent of the total, lived 
' in dalifoynia, followed by 5 mil 1 ion' children in New Vork, and 3.9 million in 
Texas. In contrast, the three. states with the, smallest number of children were 
Vermont (147,000), Alaska (128,000), and Wyoming (120,000). 

The distribution of^^ivildren does not directly parallel the distribution of 
the adult population. That i^^^mong the states the share of the population under 
18 varies significantly around the^^tional average. The state with the largest 
share of the population under 18 was Uta^^37.6 percent) followed by Alaska (37.1 
■per-pent). The state with the sraall esf share^< the population under 18 was Florida 
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, (27.2 Percent) and the District of Columbia had an even lower share (27.1 percent). 
From the, perspective of federal programs, poor children are often of special 
interest. iNationally, in 1975 approximately 14.8 percent of all children .1 ived in 
families whose incomes were below the poverty threshhold. But this fig- 

• ure varies widely among the states from under 8 percent in Alaska to almost 33 
percent in Mississippi,. In New York and California, the two states with the lar- 
gest number of children, the share of children living in poverty is just below 
the national average -- 13.8 percent and 14.5 percent, respectively. In 11 states 
.- Mississippi, New Mexico, South Carolina, Louisiana, Georgia, Arkansas, Kentucky, 
Florida, Texas Tennessee, and West Virginia -- niore than 20 percent of all chil- 
dren live in poverty. Six of those states are located in the South. 

- The uneven distribution of both all children and poor children among the 

states provides the bases for establishing standards of equity for the distribu- 
tion of federal expenditures for youth. Several criteria for assessing equity 
c^n be identified. The first two measures deal with the level of federal spend- 
ing among the states : 

(1) Ex penditures per child indicates the extent to which program spending 
is distributed among the states in proportion to the youth population; 

(2) Expendi-tures per poor child indicates the extent to which program spend- 
ing is distributed among the states in proportion^ to the popul ation ^of 
poor children. , . 

A second set of criteria deals not with spending, but with the .reach of fed- 
eral" programs in terms of the numbers of persons served : 

(3) Ratio of youth beneficiaries to residents under 18 indicates the extent 
to which a federal program is reaching the youth population; 
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(4) Ratio of youth beneficl aries to poor persons upder 18 indicates the 
extent to which a program targeted to poor children is ser^ving that 
population. 

A final standard deals' with equity in terms of the levels of service 
provided toM^enef ici aries: 

(5) Expenditures per beneficiary indicates , the level of effort per per- 
son served. , - 

'-These standards of equity can be applied to the eight major youth, pro- 
grams. Conform.ance with, a given standard can be measured with a s'tatistic 
known as coefficient of variation, computed by dividing „the- standard devia- 
tion^by the mean. This measures the relative variation among numbers where 
large and small numbers have equal weight. For exampT^, the coefficient of 
variation can be used to determi ne which program's expenditures per .b'fenefi- 
cifiry, Vocational Education or Headstarb, are rel ati vely -less variable and, 
therefore, more equitable. -The coefficients of variation for the Vocational 
•Education, .and Headstart programs are .492 and .379 , 'respectively . In this 
comparison, VocationaljEducation is more variable because its standard devi- 
ation' ($20-) . i s 49 percent of its mean ($42), while the Headstart program is 
less variable with its standard deviation ($643) 38 percent of its average 
($1,695). However, one warning is in order. Coefficients of variation do 
not explain why variations exist such as urban-rural economic differences, 
age. structure of the population, labor force participation rates, race-., etc. 
For'^xample, a large coefficient of variation for Headstart program might 
simply indicate that in some states labor participation rates are low and, 
therefore, the need for child care is low. The coefficient of variation, 
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then, 'is a measure of dispersion relative to an average and is independent 
of the unit or size of measurement. Sincp the coefficient of variation is 
not an intu>itively meaningful number, ranges are also given as measures of 
the absolute discrepancies among states. 




Expenditures Per Child and Per Poor Child 

The coefficients of variation presented in Table 6 show that on a per child 
and per poor child basis, federal funding for the eight programs under study is 
not distributed equitably among the states and, furthermore, t^hat these funding 
disparities follow no consistent pattern for..the..two. .^neasures . . 

On a per child basis. Medicaid is the most variable (1.02) followed by Head- 
start (.909), AFDC (.694), and Food Stamps (.462). AlT_of these, programs , however, 
are d-esigned to provide a specific population with particular assistance or serv- 
ices'^-- income, medical , nutrition, or child care services to low-income families 
and individuals. Expenditures per poor child, then, may be a, more useful measure 
of equity of these programs. 

Adjusting for distribution among poor children does not substantially im- 
prove the relative equity of Medicaid (.916) or AFDC (.684). Both of these pro- 
grams are designed to reduce funding variations among states by including in their 

% 
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Table 6 " , ' 

Measures of Equity in Levels of Federal Spending for Youth Among the States 
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14 
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75 
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fomulas variaMe/such'as population and income. For example, Medicaid^-r^imburse- 
ment rates rang> from 50 percent to 90 percen-t .depending on a state's per capita 
income. For AFDC. the federal government pays 5/5ths of the first $18 of monthly 
benefits plus a variable percentage above this figure. Federal allocations, however, 
are dependent on benefit levels established by local governments which can cause 
large spending discrepancies among ^he states. For example, expenditures per poor, . 
child vary from $10 to $994 for Medicaid and $9 to $232 for AFDC, the latter more 
than a 2,000 percent difference. , • • 

Review of another federal program. Food Stamps, indicates that expenditures 
per child and per poor child vary considerably even for a program with. uniform na- 
tional standards of eligibility and assistance levels. Equity improves very little 
— from .462 to .418 -- when adjustment^ is made for distribution to poor children. 
Given the inequalities in AFDC, however, the inequality in Food Stamp allocation 
may not be so surprising since access to AFDC is one of the important mechanisms 
from which eligible families find out about Food Stamps. 

-At the other extreme, another federally administered program, OASDI, is the. J 

* 

most equitable program on a per child basis (.206) and the'second most equitable ^ 
on a per poof child basis (.243). Expenditures per beneficiary (discussed more 
'fully below), however, may be a more appropriate measure of Equity than expendi- 
tures per child and per poor child, since OASDI benefits are phased on past employ- 
ment and earnings, and are intended, to replace lost income^to beneficiaries rather 
than provide new 'income to the poor. 

The two educational" programs studied, 'Vocational Educati(# and ESEA - Title I, 
are both> funded through formula grantSv and are relatively more evenly distributed 
on a per 'child basis (.341 and .3"47) than the other prcrgrams. However, these two 
programs are more inequitable on a per poor child basis'(-.427 and . 359)., This find- 



ing is particularly significant for ESEA - Title I which is designed to reach edu- 
cationally deprived children. 

From the perspective of expenditures per child«, School Lunch with a coeffi- 
cient of .358 is the fourth most equitable program. This program provides low- • 
cost lunche^t full or reduced prices, or free to children in sch^ool. As with 
the other formula grant programs, federal, allocations depend on local discretion: 
cash and in-kind" benefits are provided on a 3-to-l matching basis; additional as- ^ 
sistance is provided for free or reduced price lunches and for lunches served to 
children from poor fam'ilies. On a per poor child basis, variation decreases to . 
.211 making School Lunch the most equitable program for poor children. 

When expenditures per poor child are compared t(f expenditures per child, 
substantial improvement occurs only for the Headstart (.909 to .559) and School 
Lunch (.358 to .211) programs. Headstart funds^are awarded on a project basis 
according to need or merit rather than through a formula designed to distribute 
funds equally. Because the program 's- target population is disadvantaged children, 
improvement would be expected in expenditures per poor child since poverty is a 
. proxy for need. 

In sum, according to coefficients of variation for?? per child and per poor 
child expenditures, there are inequalities inthe interstate distribution of 
federal funds for youth ranging from substantial variation for the major income, 
medical, and nutrition programs to little relative variation" for OASDI and School 
Lunch. 

Expenditures Per Beneficiary 

OASDI and Food Stamps are the most equitable programs on an expenditures per 
beneficiary "basis. Little variation is expected for OASDI recipients since OASDI 
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benefits are distributed on"iy to children who are insurance beneficiaries. Given 
the objectives of the Food Stamp program, however, greater similarity is expected 
between the poor child (.418) and per beneficiary (.165) coefficients. 

A substantial decrease in expenditure variability per recipient also occurs 
for AFDC and Medicaid. AFDC declines from 68 percent for poor children to approxi- 
mately 10 percent for beneficiaries while Medicaid decreases from 92 percent^to 
41 percent. The interesting point is that the federal government has been able to 
reduce regional discrepancies in AFDC benefits but has been less successful in re- 
dressing the expenditure inequalities arising from local Medicaid policies. 

The equity of the Headstart program also increases when adjustment is made 
for beneficiaries, but the variation is relatively high (.379) cod.pared to OASDI. 
Food Stamps, AFDC, and School Lunch. But given the program's basis for funding 
and its narrow target population, it is not surprising that expenditures vary 
widely across states; some programs may be more extensive or 'more expensive to 

operate than others . ' ^ 

While si)< of the eight programs become more equitable on an expenditure per 
beneficiary basis, two programs. Vocational Education and School Lunch become 
slightly more inequitable. Furthermore, there does not appear to be any corre- 
lation between the scope of these programs and dol 1 ars ^spent . For example. Vo- 
cational , Education 's proportion of outlays exceeds the proportion of recipients 
in 21 states while for the School Lunch program, the majority of the states' 
shares of funds is within 1/lOth of 1 percent of their share of recipients on - 
a beneficiary basis. These discrepancies question how School 

Lunch and Vocational Education funds are.^being used by the states. 

These findings indicate that the majority of the eight programs are more 
equitable on a . beneficiary basis than on a per poor child basis; however, these 
•• findings question the extent to which federal grants are designed to channel 
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resources to where need is greatest. 

Beneficiaries as a Percent of Children and a Percent of Poor Children 
The statistics in Table 7 measure the extent to which the eight programs reach 
both the general youth population and poor children. These figures reveal serious 
inequalities in most of the eight programs in the extent to which th-ey reach tar- 
get populations. 

Not surprisingly, programs targeted primarily for poor children show greater 
Inequity in the measure of beneficiaries as a percent of all children than do pro- 
grams with a broader clientele. The least variation is found in the school lunch 
program (.227) with OASDI next lowest (.250) ^nd vocational education third (.327). 
In contrast. Headstart shows a startling degree of inequality (1.1180) and Medic- 
aid. AFDC, Food Stamps and ESEA - Title I also, having coefficients ranging between 
.429 and .568. 

The coefficients' of variation fall signi f Icantly.. for some of the programs tar- 
geted for poor children' when the measure is beneficiaries as a share of poor chil- 
dren. The figure for Headstart falls to .528 and the figure for ESEA - Title I dips 
to .270. However, there is little change for the Medicaid. AFDC and Food Stamp pro- 
• grams whose coefficients even for this measure range from .407 to .553. Thus, as 
with the expenditure^measures, those three programs evidence significant inequi- 
ties in their distribution of benefits to their target population. 
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Measures of 'Equity in Population Served in Youth Programs Among the States, 1976 
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VARIATION IN TOTAL PUBLIC SPENDING- FOR YOUTH 



The previous section identified trends in the federal commitment to 
children and youth since the mid '1960s and presented an analysis of the dis- 
tribution of these federal funds among states that point to sharp inequali- 
ties. A question which follows from the inequitable distribution of federal 
funds is the extent to which these differences are compensated by State and 
local efforts. How much is the total budget - including local, state, and 
federal funds - for youth services in an urban area? How does the mix of 
services for youth differ from- one community to another? To answer these 
questions, all public expenditures for youth: in two,- large cities - New York 
and Ho'jston - were identified and analyzed. ' - ~- 

The' significance of the findings is twofold: First, they show that it 
is possible to identify public expenditures for youth in a complex intergov- 
ernmental delivery system such as characterizes large American cities. 
Equally important, the effort identifies the^-probl ems associated with pre- 
paring comprehensive "youth budgets" for large cities. Second, the findings 
indicate there is a wide disparity in the level of funding for youth servi- 
ces among American cities and identifies particular service areas where the 
disparities af^e-fflo-st^ pronounced. - • 

The two sets of findings - substantive and methodological - are de- 
scribed more fully below. But in order to make these findings most easily 
comprehensible, some background information is required on the two urban 
centers including thei r. economi c base, governmental structure and popula- 
tion. ^ . ■ * 
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Two Cities: New York & Houston 

New York City and Houston may. be viewed as opposite ends of a spectrum 
embracing American urban areas. New York is an older city with a declining 
pooulation, shrinking tax base, and no room to expand geographically. It is 
known as a "liberal" cit> with an inclination to support generous welfare 
programs, and as a "public" city which depends heavily on government for mass 
transportation, social services, and land use regulation. Houston, in con- 
trast, is seen as a "conservative" city and as a "private" city whjch depends 
on private transport and private choice to the point where^there is no city 
zoning ordinance. Houston is also a relatively new city with an increasing 
population, a rapidly , growi ng economy, and substantial unincorporated acreage 
on its borders which permits geographic expansion. , , 

To facilitate comparisons the areas are defined in this study as the 
central city of the Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) in which 
it lies. In the case of New York, this includes the five boroughs of the 
City of New York; in the case' of Houston, the City of Houston is the princi- 
pal governmental entity. The central cities were chosen to insure that the 
uni„ts being compared were urbanized; much of the Houston SMSA, which com- 
prises six counties in Southeastern Texas, is undeveloped, low-density land.- 
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'The five boroughs of New York City hold a similar relationship to 
the New York SMSA as the City of Houston holds to the Houston SMSA, but 
there are significant differences. ' Ner*/ York City is home 

to about 78 percent of the metropolitan area's population, while Houston 
hoases 53 percent of its rr.etropolitan area popii_.ation. These popula- 
tion, differences are related to the fact that New York City comprises 
22 percent of the area's total land area while Houston comprises only 
7 percent of Its SMSA's land. However, each city houses- about 90 per- 
cent of the area's welfare population. Both New York City and Houston 
are the center of the metropolitan area's economic activity with between 
61 percent and 79 percent of the- retail businesses, and between 74 per- 
cent and 86 percent of the m.anuf acturing plants. 

Within the context of the above general socioeconomic setting the 
nature of the population, and particularly the youth population, is 
most relevant to an analysis of public expendltiares for youth services. 

■ Of New York City's total 1976 population of 7 ,213,021 an 
' estimated 1,376,956 or 26% are youth under age 13; of "Houston's 1976 
population of 1,323,530 an estimated 367,340 or 29% are under 13. Based 
on 1970 Census figures 215^ of those under 13 in New York City lived in 
families which -were below the poverty level while in Houston the figure 
was 17?^. Estim&tas for 1976 indicate that by that year Ne.v York' s. popu- . 
lation of children living in -poor families had risen to' 2^■% while Houston's 
had risen to 2L%- Thus, by' the ' middle of the 1970' s a slightly greater 
proportion of children in New, York.' City were' likely to be in families^ 
suffering economic hardship than is the case in Houston.. 

The structure of govern-ent through which these- children receive 
public- services varies significantly batveen the t^^o areas. ^ 
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New Yorkers pay taxes to only three governmental units - the federal 
government J the state and the city* In addition there are numerous 
public benefit corporations which provide services with subsidies from 
one or more general governments. 

In' Houston there is^a strong county government as well as 
a separate municipal corporation. Moreover, the city does not perform as 
many functions as the consolidated City of New York does, so there are 
numerous single-purpose local governments which assess a separate pro- 
perty tax. The main function of these governments is the provision of 
primary, secondary, and higher education. This is carried out through 
twenty independent school districts, some of which extend beyond the bound- 
aries of Houston and three junior college districts. Other functions 
provided by special purpose governments in Houston are water- supply, pub- 
lic works construction, flood control, and hospitals. In addition to the 
numerous special districts with taxing power, Houston also has organiza- 
tions that are similar to a public benefit corporation in that they 
callect user , chargeis and issue revenue bonds. However, they were created 
for differ'ent reasons than the. public benefit corporations in New York. 
Because' of the fragmented structure In Harris County, the need for a 
county-- or region-wide^ unit to perform certain functions became' evident^ 
and such state-chartered corporations as the Port of Houston Authority and 
^ the Gulf Coast Waste Disposal Authority were created. 

Methodological Findings . ^ ' " • - . 

The complex net^^ork of governmental units In an lirban area makes it 
difficult to identify and compare total public expenditures for youth 
among urban areas. A principal purpose of this study has been to develop 
O ^ ' 29 



a method for tindertaklng such comparative analyses. Tb.e general problems 

encountered and the techniques developed to deal with them can be described 

I • 

in terms of a three stage process: 

Step One - -Identifying Governmental Units Serving Youth 

The first necessary step is to identify those units which provide 
services to youth. This, in turn, implies some accepted definition of 
the concept of "seiTvice^'. In our initial explorations we defined three 
caasses of services which governments, might provide to children and youths 

A. Direct Services - This refers to services received by an indi- 
^ vidua 1 for which it is possible to ideiitify a particular client and 

a particular time and place for this service transaction. Included 
are seven types of direct services: (1) educational preparation; 

(2) employment counseling and occupational training; (3) personal 
health pnd mental health services; (4) criminal justice admlnistra- , 
tion; (5) ■ nutritional assistance; (6) recreational activities; and 

(70 child care and. child protective services. . . 

B. Indirect Services - This refers to services not provided 
directly to the individual but which represent line agency functions., 
of government. Included are such services as street cleaning, 
garbage collection and fire -protection. 

C. Overhead Services ■■- ; This refers to the support services required 
to run public agencies such as "those provided by Personnel Departments 

• and Law Departments as well as the operations of elected bodies such 
.as the City Council or State Legislature. . • 

Initially a basis was sought to identify thff share of each type of 
service delivered to or provided on behalf of youth. In fact few "bases 
could be developed for allocating ^ther indirect or overhead services, to 
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youth other than their repre=entatl=. 1. the general population. S.nce 
euto^tio calculation. hase4 exclusively on population shares seeded to 
'add mtle to the understanding of the allocation of public resources to • 
youth! we s.*se^entlv dropped estimates of expenditures for indirect and 
overhead services to youth fro. o^ analyses^ Ml .uhse<iuent analyses 

■ deal nnlv with direct service expenditures", however it can be reported 
that in Houston Z^A of all local gover^ent expenditures were for indirect 
or overhead services and 'in New York City 12% of ^"nicipal expenditures 

fell in this category. • 

once the analysis' was restricted %S dlT..t services, the next proh- 
-lem was to identify those agencies engaged in the provision of direct , 
"services. This retired a^co„*rehei,sive rpiew of the budgets of all units 
of gover™,ent since direct services to youb are found a^ong a wide range 
of administrative: units. Tor exa^le within the City of New Y6r. 2S separ- 
ate agencies (including a Miscellaneous agency included for budgetary 
p-urposes, were found to provide' direct" services to youth; in Houston eight 

■ ^alfferent -^icipal agencies , -four different county agencies and .1 other 
independent gover^ntal units w.re found to provide direct services to 

■ youth. ,At the state level IS T»as st.te-^encies and 12 New Yor. agencies 
„ere found to provide direct services to'yo^ith. At the federal level our 
earlier analysis identified 78 programs (defined.as Histfund accounts, that 

^ funded. services fdr children, but the data source does not indicate the 
.eooraphic distribution of funds ."-Consequently, the Co^nity Services ■ 
; Jnlstration-Y series ' on C,s.,.Bhi,^i-»A^O.^S^^ , 
nsed to identify federal programs. This source yielded S. different 
program, which represented direct provision of services to youth (as 
■ distinct from federal "grants-in-aid to local and state .gover..,e«s 



which in turn provided tha services)-. Thus up to approximately 100 
different public agencies or programs may be involved in the provision 
of direct services to youth in an urban area., 

Step Two °- Estimating the Share of Agency Ebcpenditilrres Devoted to Youth Services , 

Most of the agencies engaged , in providing service-^ to youth ai-e not 
concerned exclusively with, youth. Only in a few instances - dh^d welfare 
units or day care services, for example - are all ggency expenditures 
devoted to services to youth. Even Boards of Education provide adult > ■ 
-education programs as well as serving children. Thus in most cases esti- 
mates-must be made of the share"of agency expenditures related to youth 
services: Developing a justifiable basis for making this allocation 
represents the major task involved in preparing youth budgets. Adequate 
data are often not readily' available and suitable proxy measures must be 
sought. The precise techniques used are described more fully in a techni- 
cal report; the important general cqnclusion is that youth shares, and hence 
^ yP4th budgets , even for direct services, can be estimated only roughly ■ 
given existing -data collection procedures and all findings must be inter- 
preted in this light. , — 

".• A final complication supporting this general conclusion is the fact 
that some expenditure items cannot be related to any particular target . 
population. Notably debt service- is generally not allocable tb particular 
programs or client populations.- and was excluded from both the Houston and 
New York City analyses. For some units of governm.ent pension and fringe 
benefit items could also not be related t-o particular programs-an^-hence 
also had to be excluded. Since units of governments within and among 
urban areas vary in these practices comparative analysis is particularly 



difficblt/, although' we have made a maximum effort, to treat similar items 
in comparable ways throughout the analysis. 

Step Three. ^ Estijatinq the Geographic Distribution of D irect Youth Service- 
Expenditures ~ 

Preparing youth budg'^ts is also complicated by the fact that many 
agencies serve" populations in areas broader than the area chosen for 
analysis. The federal government has responded to this problem throi^h 
the Community Services Administration series on Geographig Distribution 
of Federal Outlays . However in some cases outlays are not identified by 
city, only by county or state, and independent estimates must be made. 
Perhaps more importantly, the CSA relies Pn relatively crude methods for 
allocating expenditures and its data series has been subject to criti- 
cism. Nevertheless it is a useful basis for estimating federal direct 
expenditures' in an urban area,- 

Unfortunately such geographic distributions are generally not pre- 
' pared for state expenditures or for areas within the jurisdiction of 
countywide or regional local units of government, Hence independent 
estimates of the share of service recipients living within municipal 
boundaries in counties, for example the share of Harris County youth liv 
ing within the City of Houston, must be relied upon to allocate expendi 
tures for youth services made by county and regional governments. Addi- 
tional problems arise in- analyzing independent school district expendi- 
tures when these dlstri"ct' boundaries correspond to neither county nor 

municipal boundaries. 

The overall conclusion regarding preparation of total public sec- ^ 
tqr youth budgete is that it is a complex task involving examination of 
numerous financial documents^and estimates' based on often inadequate 
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data. The process is time consuming- ^and provides results that must be 
interpreted cautiously. This suggests that large scale comparative . 
analysis of public expenditures for youth would be an expensive task 
.unless basic reforms in reporting procedures are ^litiated by a variety 
of governmental units. Moreover cdmpletlng such analyses would require 
a close familiarity with the overall governmental structure of each 
metropolitan area.. 

FincLi.ng:s: Differences B-e-b;veen Ney York and Houston 

Findings resulting from the application of the methodology described 
above can /best be described in terms of two general conclusions. . 

The iRole of Each Level of Government in Providing Youth Services 
Varies vjetween Cities. Table 8 summarizes the estimates of the a- 
mounts Lent in each area by each level of government - in a direct 
provisibn of youth services. These sums differ from the total a- 
mounts spent by each level of government since intergovernmental 
transfers are counted as expenditures by the last unit receiving . 
the funds, not the' unit initially raising the funds. "Thus the esti- / 
mates represent the role of each level of government in actually de- 
livering services, not their role as financiers of s^ervice. • 

The greatest similari-ty between New York and Houston is in- the 
federal Vovernment^s role as a provider of services. Federal expenditures 
account for lO^A of the total in New Yoi-k and under 12% of the total in ^ 
' Houston. The specific number of federal programs operating in each area 
varied somewhat; 65 programs provided services to children in New York 
and only 41 in Houston. However in both places the same_12 major pro-ams 
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TABLE 8 



Expenditures for Direct Services to Youth by Level of Government, 

New York and Houston, FY 1978 







New 


York 


Houston 








PpT*pp nt 


Tn+"n 1 Amniinl" 

XULuX xllllULLIiL. 


Percent 






($ In millions) 


Distribution 


($ in millions) 


Distribution 




Federal Agencies 


$ 593.3 


10.2 


$ 60.1 


11,6 




State Agencies 


71.3 


1.2 


35.8 


6.9 




Locial Units - Subtotal 


5,l^^.8 


88.6 


422.7 


81.5 




City and County Agencies 


4,971.9 


85.5 


51.3 


9.9 




Independent School Districts 






351.8 


67.8 




Authorities and Others 


172.9 


3.4 


19,6 


3.8 




Grand Total 


$5,809,4 


100.0 


$518.6 


100.0 
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accounted for the bulk of all federal spending - 95 percent of the outlays 
in New York and 96 percent in Houston. These major programs are listed in 
Table 9 . Most of the programs provide direst cash benefits including the 
various social security benefit programs, SSI, veterans death benefits, 
and railroad retirement benefits. Similar to cash assistance is the food 
stamp program. .There are really no direct service operations since the 
remaining service oriented programs are operated largely through contracts 
with private nonprofit agencies. These include the child development and 
community action programs. Thus in both New York and Houston the role of 
the federal government in youth services is restricted to dlspersement of 
cash assistance and food stamps and some contracting for social services.. 

The state governir.ents role varies more widely between New York and 
Houston. The State of Texas accounts for nearly 1% of youth expenditures 
compared to a state share of only 1%- in New York City. In bath places 
the state provides youth detention facilities and mental health and 
mental retardation services. The principal difference is that the State 
of Texas, through its Department of Human Resources, assumes responsibility 
for public assistance, medicaid and .other socialjwilf are services, while 
in New York these functions are administered by municipal government. If 
spending by the Department of Human Resources were dropped from the Texas 
State total, the state government would represent only about 2% of total 
youth spending, a figure close to the New York State share. 

In both places local governments account for the bulk of services 
delivered to youth, 89?^ in New York versus 82^0 in Houston. As noted above 
most of this difference reflects the administration of welfare programs by 
state governm.ent in Houston. 



TADLE 9 



Total and Per Child Outlays for Youth Under Major Federal Youth Programs, 

New York and Houston, 1978 



Aniounf Amount Per - Percent 

($ in thousands) Child " Distribution 



Amount Amount Per , Percent 

($ in thousands) - Child Distributior 

















Social ^Deciiri ty 


$ 212,781 


113 


35.7 


$ 18,138 


49 


... 30.2 


Retiremerilr 
Food Stamps Coupons 
Sociell Security 


146,559 
61,377 


78 
33 


24,7 
10.3 


13,225 
9,190 


36 

. 25 


22.0- 
15.3 


Survivors 
Social Security 


37,728 


20 


6.4 


' 3,971 


11 


6.6 


Ulsauixi uy 
Phi 1(1 DeveloDment 

and Ileadstart 
Coiiuuunity Action 
Subsidized ifousiny 
WIC 
SSi 

Railroad Retirement Fund 
Veterans Death Benerats 


6,451 


3 


- 1.1 


3,612 


10 


6.0 


13,641 
37,826 
16,152 
13,367 


7 
20 
9 
7 


2.3 
6.4 
2.7 
- 2.3 


■ 

" 3,224 
1,477 
1,360 
1,286 

772 ; 

648 

501 


n 

y 

4 
.3 


D .4 

2.5 
2.3 
2,1 


1,739 


1 


0.3 

0 5 


2 
2 


1.3 
1,1 
0.8 


Conuiiunity Mental Health 


11,711 ' 


6 


, 2.0 


1 


% Centers 














Subtotal - Major Programs 


562,387 


300 


94.8 


57,404 


156 


95.5 


TOTAL - All Programs 


$ 593,251 


316 


100.0 


$ 60,084 


163 


100.0 



New 



York City figure excludes funds paid to local government for operation of programs, 



Source: See Appendix. 
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^^/hila the overall role of local government is similar in both places, 
the division/ within the local- sector are qxiilrS different. Virtually all 
local spending in New York is handled through the- consolidated municipal 
government of the City of New York. Even spending by the Board of "Educa- 
'tion arid th'e Health and ifes^Sitals Corporation are represented in the 
municipal budget since these agencies depend heavily on local tax sub- ^. 
sidles and have no independent taxing authority. The only agency withi _ 
significant independent revenues providing services to youth is the New York 
City Housing Authority with a youth budget cf $172.9 million or 3.1?^ of 
total youth spending. In contrast the City of Houston accounts for less 
than 8% of all youth expenditures and other independent local governments 
each play a significant role in youth service delivery. . Independent 
school districts with seperate taxing authority account for the hu3^ of 
the spending - $351.6 million or 57.8% of the total. By comparison 
New York City^ s Board of Education, a division of city government, repre- 
■ sents only 42% of total youth spending in New York, indicalring- a smaller 

role for the sc^rools in youth service delivery in New York. Other impor- 
' tant units in Houston are Harris County government (including the ChU.d 
.Welfare Unit) with 2?4 of the total youth budget, the independent Hospital 
District with 2%, and the City Housing Authority and the county Mental 
Health. and Mental Retardation Authority, each with -smaller shares of the 
total. - ' 

Ihe Level of Expenditures for Youth Services Varie s Dramatically 
3et^.\;een Cities . 

'.vhen spending by all levels of government is viewed in total there , 
is a substantial difference in the level of expenditures bet^.veen New York 
and Houston (See Table 10) . Public spending for youth services per^child 
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TABLE 10 



Public Spending per Child for Youth Services in New York and Houston by Function,. FY 197U 







New York 


llOUo LUll . 


Ratio 


Education 




$ 1,3^3 


$ 851 


1.6 


Employment & Training 




47 • 

* 


14 


3.4~ 


Health and Mental lleairn 




321 


109 


2.9 . 


Income &. Housing Assistance 




817 


151. 


5.4. 


Criminal Justice 




88 


48 


1.8 


Nutrition 




163 


130 


1.3 


Recreation 




36 


40 


0.9 


Child Care & Protection 




280 


66 : 


4.2 


TOTAL 




$ 3,095 


$ 1,410 


2.2 
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is more th^n twice as higli in New York as in Houston .- $3,095 versus" 
$l,t+10. The bulk of this difference is in state and local spending, 
$2',769 per child versus $1,246 per child. However it is interesting to 
note that even among direct federal programs, which are presumably operated 
iHiif ormly around, the nation, spending per child was stiJJ. twice as high 
in. New York as in Houston. ' (See Table 9) . 

The differences in spending are not uniform among the various types 

• of youth services. In fact spending per child for recreation services -; 

, is actually greater in Houston than in New York. For other categories of 
sei^ices the amount of spending per child in New York varies from 1.3 
times .greater. in. New York (nutrition) to 5.4 times greater (income and 

housing assistance). 

Because some .of the largest differences in spending per child are in 
services that are generally targeted to poor children, notably health, 
income assistance and child care services, it may be more appropriate to 
. assess such spending in terms of amounts per child in poverty rather than 

• in relation to the total population under 18. If, as census data indi- 

• cated, a greater proportion of youth in New York City are living in fami- 
lies with poverty incomes, then this may help explain the greater rates of 
spending in New York City. Table 11 presents public expenditures by service 
type in terms of spending per poor child. 

Spending per poor child is, overall,, somewhat less than t^.^;o times 
greater in New York than in Houston. But dramatic variations still reinain 
in spending per child for the services aimed prim.arily at poor children- - 
income and housing, child care and protection, employrr.ent and training, 
and health services* 
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• . , ' TABLE n ' • 

Total. Public Spending Per Poor Child in N^w York and.Houston by Function, FY 1978 





New York 


Houston 




Edueatipji ^ 


$ 5 ,524 


d: II n 1 1 Q 




Employment & IValning 


192 


Db 




Vfpnlth and Mental Health 


1,322 


521 




Income & Housing Assistance 


' ^ 3,360 


.719 


4.7 


Criminal Justice 


361 


:■• 227 


; 1.6 


Nutrirtion 


. 669 


620 - ' 


1.1 


Recreation 


149 


191 


0.8 


Child Care & Protection 


1,150 


' 316 . 


3.6 


TOTAC 


$12,727 


$ 6,707 


1.9 
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EFfVcIENCY in the local delivery of youth. -SERVpES 
•'■ ' . i ■ . 

I 

» I 
The. previous examination of differences in publ ic| spending for youth 

. serv.ices between New Yt)rk .City and Houston revealed that . publ ic" spending per 
'child, for youth services was 2.2" times greater in ,New York than 'in Houston, 
• and- thatc public spending per poor child was 1.9 times greater in New York 
-City, This section explores the reasohs .behind ' the wide variation in spend- 
ing. In particular, do,the additional funds provide services to more of the 
appropriate youth population or do the added funds simply represent higher 
input costs required to financ-e equivalent services? , 

To provide some preliminary answers to these questions we examine two 
major areas' of youth service spending - income maintenance and nutrition. 
In the case of income maintenance, the earlier study found spending per poor 
" child (the appropriate' target group) to be 4.7 times greater in New York 
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City than* in Houston - $3,360 versus $719. This was the greatest difference 
between spending levels for any major youth service area. In the case of nu- 
trition, pjblic spending per child was more nearly equal - $163 versus $130 
- and public, spending per poor chi Id wa-s-^OTily about 10 percent higher in New 
York' City - $669 versus. $62'0. Hence theSe two areas represent a suitable 
range for exploring the nature of expenditure differences; 



Nutrition: T he Case of School Lunches . 

-A ■ ' ' 

T^h^x principal public nutrition programs reaching youth are food stamps 
and the school lunch program. Since food stamps will be considered in the 
analysis of l^ncome maintenance expenditures, it is apprppriate to focus on 
the school luncK program in this section. 

In 1946 Congress, in part motivated by the poor physical condition of 
many of the young people drafted for military service, passed the National 
School Lunch Act. The next 20 years saw a three-fold increase in the spend- 
ing under the program. By 1967 the federal government was spending $338 mil- 
lion annually to feed nearly 19 million school children. While this figure 
represented nearly 30 percent of the school population, there was mounting 
concern that many poor children remained undernourished and would 'benefit by 
an expansion of the school lunch program. 

In 1970 Congress passed amendments to the National School Lunch Act 
that*" turned the program into an entitlement. Children were eligible for a 

free lunch if they came from a family whose income was below the poverty 

I 

level. For children from families which earned up to 25 percent more than 
the poverty level, a maximum of 20i was to be charged for a lunch. Later 
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this standard was increased to 195 percent and the maximum payment was: 
'doubled to 40'i. In addition subsidized meals were to be -offered to'all chi^l- - 

dren. ■ ■ ■ ^ 

In fiscal year 1979-80 the federal government subsidized lunches fir- 27 
millio.n elementary and secondary school children at a cost of $3.1 billion. 
•The amount of the subsidy which the federal government provided to a school 
for the preparation of a lunch in T980 was $1.13 for each free lunch it 
served, $.93 for each reduced price lunch, and 29. Si for each full-price 
lunch for which students pay from 554 to $1.20. The actual price of prepar- 
ing a meal may be higher than those subsidies and local school districts se- 
cured additional .revenues through state and local taxes and by aditional us% 
er charges for other programs such as snacks. 

Spending levels for 'school 1 unches- may vary between areas such, as New 
York and Houston for two pr inci pal reasons. First, the unit costs of a lunch 
under the program may differ, reflecting either greater inpuc costs' or lower 
levels of efficiency. Second, the reach of the program in terms of numbers 
of children receiving f ree_..or_neduced price lunches may v^ry. 

Data for these two aspects of the programs show the' disparities between 
New York City and Houston are far greater in terms of program participation 
than in terms of unit costs.: As shown in Table 12, the reported costs of a 
school lunch was actually 2 cents higher in Houston ($1.27) than in New York 
City (1.25). However, the higher costs in Houston stem from higher food and 
donated commodity costs; the labor costs are significantly higher inl New 
York than in Houston: 62i versus ^50i. In addition, total costs should not be 
equated with budgetary expenditures. When donated commodities are excluded 
from the calculations, the expenditure total for New^York City is slightly 
higher than for Houston - $1.12.versus $1.09. 
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Table 12 

■ Cost of a School Lunch 
N^ew York City and Houston, 1980-81 



New York City Houston 



Food ■ .50 .59 



Labor 



Total Costs 



.62 .50 



Direct Expenditures 1.12 1.05 

Donated Commodities ' .13 ... -18 



A. 25 1.27 
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' In contrast to this rel ati vely . small two percent difference in unit 

r 

costs ..there are substantial, .differences" in the participation races for 
school lunch programs betweeri__Kew York City and Houston (see Table 13). Rela- 
tively fewer free sChoo'l lunches are- served in Houston than in New York 
City. Of all the school Tunches served, 91 percent are free (as opposed to 
partially or f-ully pa-id by stude'nts) in New York City versus 65 percent in 
Houston. More significantly, the number of free lunches served daily in New 
York City exceeds by 5 percent the number of children in poor families in 
that city; -in contrast the daily number of free school lunches in Houston is 
only about three-quarters (77 percent) the number of children in poor fami- 
lies in that city. 

Income Maintenance • ' 



Both differing levels of .p-articipation and differing levels of expendi- 
ture per recipient, that is "unit costs," pVay a significant role in ex- 
plaining the wide range of expenditures for Income maintenance between New 
York City and Houston. Participation in the program can be gauged by the 
numbers of families and children re<feiving benefits and "by the share^ of poor 
children who receive .benefits in 'each city ( see' Ta6le 14'). In New York City 
the number of children in families receiving- AFDC i.s llB'perdfent of the num- 
ber of children in families' with incomes belo\v.the poverty line; in con- 
trast, for Houston (using AFDC figures for Harris County). the equivalent 
figures are 33,512 children w^c rtiprc.e'nl •just'43 percept of -the children in 
low income families. Thus- the rate 'of participation in New 'York City is 
nearly 2.7 times greater than in Houston. ' , '. . 
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Table 13 

Participation in School Lunch Programs 
New York City and Houston, 1980-81 



New York City 

J\verage Daily Participation 526,823 

Free lunches 479,409 
Reduced price lunches 26,341 
Fully paid lunches 21,072 

Low Income Population Under Age 18 456,453 

Free Lunches as a Share of Poor Youth 105% 
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Table 14 

Participation in the AFOC Program 
New York City and Houston, 1980 



New York City 



Houston 



AFOC Recipients 

Total 

Children under age 18 



762,224 
527 ,007 



46,010 
33,512 



PdpT^Ution Under Age 18 in 

Low Income Families (1976) 



456,453 



77,325 



AFDC Child Recipients as a 
Percent of Poor Youth 



115% 



43% 
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The concept of "unit costs" takes on a special meaning when applied to 
income transfer progriins. Since cash is simply being transferred, rather 
than goods or labor be'ing purchased to produce a service, the level of ex- 
penditure per person or per family could be equated with unit costs. Howev- 
er, a TOre refined approach relates levels of cash benefits to the cost of 
providing families and children with an adequate minimum standard of living. 

The cost of maintaining minimal adequate standard of living in major 
metropolitan areas of the Unted States has been estimated annually by the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. The family for which these budgets are es- 
timated consists of a 38 year old husband employed full time, a non-working 
wife, and two children. It is assumed that the family rents its shelter and 
that' the rent excludes heating fuel and utilities, and household insurance; 
that food is purchased in kcord with a nutritionally adequate diet estab- 
lished by the U.S. Department of Agriculture; that only half the low income 
families own their own cars in New York City while 65 percent do in Houston 
(and the remainder rely exlcusively on- public transportation); and that med- 
ical care costs include hospitals and medical insurance ^a^,vell as dental, 
eye care and prescriptions. 

Table 15 presents these official estimates of the lower "^vel living 
costs for a family of four -in New York and Houston. In 1979 the cos^s were 
seven percent higher in New York than in Houston. Not all items in the bud- 
get ^ere more costly in New York: the Houston family had to pay more for the 
same level of transportation and medical services, and for clothing. 

While New York City is a more expensive place to live than Houston-, the 
gap for lower 1^ living standards in the two cities has been narrowing. 
An examination of the lower level family budgets in both places, in 1976 and 
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Table 15 

Annual Costs of a Lower Level Budget for a Four-Person Family in New York City and Houston 

Autumn, 1976 and 1979 



1 9 7 6 

New York City Houston Ratio 



Total Budget 


$10,835 


$9,532 


1. 


14 


Total Faiiii 1y Consumption 


8,645 


7,975 


1. 


08 


Food 


3,346 


2,924 


1. 


14 


Hous ing 


2,064 


1,821 


1. 


13 


Transportation 


'670 


720 


0. 


93 


Clothing 


768 


788 


0. 


97 


Personal Care 


280 


276 


1. 


01 


Medical Care 


993 


983 


1. 


01 


Other Family Consumption 


524 


463 


1. 


13 


Other Items 


465 


445 


1. 


05 


Social Security 


\ 662 


556 


1. 


19 


Personal Income Taxes 


1,063 


556 


1. 


91 



1 9 


7 9 




Percent Change in 
Budaets 1976-79 


New York City 


Houston 


Ratio 


New York City 


Houston 


$12,949 


$12,100 


1.07 


19 5% 


26.9% 


10,391 


in 1 no 

10 , 103 


1 no 


20.2 


OA 7 
CO. / 


4,195 


3,792 


1.11 


25.4 


■ 9Q 7 


2 ,410 


2,200 


1. 10 


16.8 


20.8 


847 


913 


0.93 


26.4 


26.8 


791 


923 


0.86 


3.0 


17.1 


335 


364 


0.92 


19.6 


31.9 


1,209 


1,377 


0.88 


21.8 


40.1 


604 


534 


1.13 


15.3 


15.3 


544 


535 


1.02 


17.0 


20.2 


824 


742 


1.11 


24.5 


33.5 


1,190 


720 


1.65 


11.9 


29.5 
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1979 shows every component of the budget becoming more costly at a more rap- 
id rate in Houston. Whereas the total budget in New York City was 14 percent 
higher than in Houston in 1976 , that margin was cut in half by 1979'. The 
largest increase in expenses for a Houston family was for medical care, 
which soared by 40 percent from 1976 to 1979. 

Modifications are required to make the Bureau of Labor Statistics lower 
level budget appropriate for the typical AFDC family of one non-working a- 
dult and three children. The Community Council of Greater New York has de- 
veloped a methodology for making these adjustments. The BLS budget is modi- 
fied to exclude rent which is covered in a separate shelter allowance for 
AFOC families, to exclude medical care costs which are covered by Med-'.aid 
for AFOC families, to exclude social security and personal income taxes 
which do not apply to the AFDC family's unearned income. The modified budget 
also excludes a share of expenses for alcoholic beverages, tobacco, reading 
and recreation, food away from home ind automobile costs, since welfare fam- 
ilies are not expected to purchas^ chese items. The resulting figure is mul- 
tiplied by 0.88 to adjust for tne fact that the family has one adult and 
three cliildren rather than two adults and two children. Using this approach, 
a lower level living costs for a welfare family can be estimated at $5,459 
a^inually in New York City and $5,517 in Houston (see Table 16). This suggests 
that the "unit cost" of providing a minimal adequate living standard is vir- 
tually equal (99%) in Houston and New York City. 

However, while the costs of a minimally adequate standard of living are 
nearly equal in the two cities, the AFDC benefit packages are far from e- 
qual . In 1979 .New York City families received basic welfare grants and food 
stamp bonuses which totaled S4,452 annually or 81.5 percent of the 3LS TOdi- 
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■ - Table 15 

Basic Publis Assistance Benefits Relative to a 
Modified Bureau of Labor Statistics Lower Level of Living Family Budget 

New York City and Houston, 1979 



New York City Houston - Ratio 



Basic Welfare Grant 
for a Family of Four 

Total 



Food Stamp Bonus 



Basic AFDC Payment . 3,095 1,580 



1,355 2,448 



Modified Bureau of Labor Statistics'' 

Budget for a Family of Four $5,459 $5,517 .99 



4,452 4,128 1.08 



Ratio of Welfare Grant to 

Bureau of Labor Statistics Budget 0.815 0.748 
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fied budget; in Houston these benefits totalled $4,123 annual-ly or 74.8 per- 
cent of the BLS budget. Thus public expenditures in Houston were less be.- 
cause of both lower expenditures (but similar "costs") per recipient and be- 
cause of lower rates of participation" in the programs. 
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